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1496. We met with this curious and rare work in the house 
of a friend in Cunnemarra (! !) whose excellent library we 
were nnnmag-iuff over on a wet day. 

This was" the celebrated person who assisted Alfred the 
Great, in the foundation, or re-establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and was the firs^t instructor of the English 
people in the sciences of Geometry, Astronomy, &c. Attempts 
have, indeed, as usual, been made to rob us of the honour of 
jrivine: him birth — hut the effort has been in this instance quite 
tniitless. Hear what the judicious and learned Mosheim says 
of our countryman. '• The philosopliy and logic that were 
taught in the European schools in the ninth century, scarcely 
deserved such honourable titles, and were little better than an 
empty jargon. There were however to he found in various 
places, particularh/ amovtj the Irish, men of acute parts and 
extensive knowledge, who were perfectly well entitled to the 
isppellation of philosophers. The chief of them was Johannes 
Scotns Erigena, a native of Ireland, the friend and companion 
of Charles'^the Bald. Scotns was endowed with an excellent 
«nd truly superior genius, and was considerably versed both in 
Greek and Latin erudition. He explained to his disciples the 
pbilosophy of Aristotle, for Avhich he was singularly well 
<iua]ified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek language : 
l.mt as his genius was too bold and aspiring to confine itself to 
the authority and decision of the Stagyrite, he pushed his 
researches yet farther, dared to think for himself, and ven- 
tured to pursue truth without any other guide than his own 
reftson. We have extant of his composition, five books con- 
cerning the division of nature, an intricate and subtle produc- 
tion, in which the causes and principles of all things are 
investigated with a considerable degree of sagacity, and in 
which "also the principles of Christianity are allegorically ex- 
plained, yet in such a manner as to show their ultimate end in 
the union of the soul with the Supreme Being, He was the 
first who blended the scholastic theology with the mystic, and 
formed them into one system." 

Camden, also, in his account of the foundation by Alfred 
of the three colleges at Oxford, for grammar, philosophy, and 
divinity, quotes a passage from the old annals of the monai>- 
tery at Winchester, in which most honorable mention is made 
of our countryman. " In the year of our Lord 886, the second 
year of the arrival of St. Grimbald in England, the univer- 
sity of Oxford was begun ; the first who presided, and read 
divinity lectures in it^ being St. Neoth, an abbot, and able 
divine, and St. Grimbald, a most eminent professor of the 
incomparable sweetness of the sacred pages ; Asser, the 
monk, an excellent scholar, professing grammar and rhetoric ; 
John, monk of the church of St. David, giving lectures in 
logic, music, and arithmetic ; and John, (Erigena) the monk, 
colleague of St. Grimbald, a man of great parts, and a uni- 
versal scholar, teaching geometry and astronomy, before the 
most glorious and invincible King Alfred, whose memory will 
dwell like honey in the moutVis of all.** 

The skill which our ancestors had in astronomy, at this 
early period, while all the rest of Europe was in the darkest 
ignorance, is proved by the fact that our countryman, P'eargil, 
or as his name was latinized, Virgilius, was the first to assert 
" the sphericity of the earthy and consequejitly , that a great part 
of it was yet undiscoveredy and that every nation had their 
antipodes, or people living diametrically opposite to them'' — 
This opinion was not understood, or approved of, in those 
unenlightened times, and Feargil was accused by archbishop 
Boniface of propagating heretical doctrine, and declared by 
Pope Zachary a heretic, who ordered that he should be di- 
vested of the priesthood, and expelled the church. But whe- 
ther this sentence was ever carried into effect, or Eeargil 
recanted his errors, cannot now be learned. Johannes also 
incurred displeasure by the boldness of his opinions, in a 
translation from the Greek of the supposed works of St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and Pope Nicholas wrote to Charles 
the Bald, the friend and patron of Scotus, " that one John 
of the Scots' nation, (so the Irish were always then called,) 
had translated the work written by Dionysius, the Areopagite 
of the names of God, and of the heavenly hierarchy, into 
the Latin tongue ; which book ought to have been sent to him 
and approved of by his judgment, especially since the said 
John, though a man of excellent learning, was suspected not to 
be orthodox, and therefore entreats him to send the author 
and the book to Rome, or to banish him the university of 
Paris." Charles, being unwilling to offend the Pope, ad- 
vised Johannes to return to his native country, which he did 
in the year 864. In 8SS, he came into England v.'ith Grim- 
bald, on the invitation of Alfred, and in two years alter wards 



was employed by the king as an instrument for the restoration 
of literature in Oxford. His portrait, as well as that of hi» 
new patron, was formerly (and is perhaps still) preserved over 
the door of the refectory of Brazen Nose College, sculptured 
in stone, and of elegant antique workmanship, and our readers 
will not, we are assured, look at our faithful copy of his noble 
and intellectual countenance, without strong feelings of in- 
terest and pleivsure. 




Johannes had the playful wit of his countrymen, of which 
a good instance has been preserved, but which unf^ortunately 
cannot be well conveyed in a translation. Sitting over a glass 
of wine, after dinner one day, opposite to his friend Charlec 
the Bald, in whose chamber he often slept, the king asked 
him in his Teutonic dialect, " how may a Scot be distinguished 
from a Sot T' He answered, <* ^y the table." 

But to return to our phrenologically mapped head — the 
reader will perceive that it is much simpler in its division of 
the organs than that of the modern philosophers ; and what 
is very remarkable, that in some respects it agrees with their 
arrangement. Time, the great establisher of all truths, will 
tell which system is the most just. For our own parts, we 
are inclined to believe that if the original inventor did not 
proceed far enough, his followers have gone farther than they 
will be able to establish. p. 



THE ROMAN MERCHANT, 

BY THE O'HARA FAMILY. 

The Irish-town of our dear and not uncelebrated native city, 
( Kilkenny) is now before our eyes, as vivid as when we roamed 
through it in childhood. One side of its main street reposes in 
the sunshine of a sunny Saturday. (Why has the word oc- 
curred — rather why ask that question ? — what reader who has 
been a school-boy will not comprehend the associations that 
suggest it ? A sunny Saturday !- — school dismissed at noon — 
the whole day and evening, aye, and the next day too, length- 
ening out before our minds in a most luxurious prospect of lei- 
sure and enjoyment — and the blessed sun shining ! Oh ! to 
this hour, a sunny Saturday wears its own peculiar radiance to 
our eyes, and gladdens our heart like a very act of happiness ! 
But we must describe — not be guilty of sentiment. ) 

We have said that the main street of our Irish-town appears 
to us this moment, as vividly as when we were children ; yet 
not exactly so. Memory is at best but a camera-obscura, in 
which, though there be true forms, there are sobered colours 
and subdued lights ; even the sunlight cannot be brought to 
mind as brilliant as it in reality is, or has been. It is promised, 
however, that our little sketch shall be faithful enough. 

So, seventy or eighty years ago, we are in the main street, 
seeing nearly the same houses, shop- windows, and shop-doors, 
and nearly the same kind of shopkeepers standing at them, or 
leaning cross-armed over them, which have already been de- 
scribed. It is past noon, too, and the summer sun is uncloud- 
edly shining. 

Amid all the quiet and listlessness of the little street, a 
remarkable man, leading a small cart, drawn by an ass, en- 
tered it by a cross-street, at the country side of the Irish-town, 
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and attracted immediate attention. He wore a costume which, 
to whatever nation or tribe it helorged, proclaimed Mm a 
stranger, not only in that town, but in Ireland. This con- 
sisted ^sibly of a loosely-fashioned great coat,^ of a hro\vn 
colonr, reaching nearly to liis toes, secnred tightly at his 
throat, and gii't round his middle with a leathern belt and 
buckle ; of russet boots, falling in folds to his ankles ; and of 
a head-dress of red linen, -or some such cloth, wound round 
and round his forehead. Haying turned the corner of the 
street he raised his eyes, -which had been previously fixed on 
the ground, as if to note the situation of a little inn, to t^diich 
he might have been directed ; and then the interest of the 
shop-keepers of Irish-town increased ten-fold. More than 
one of them, after debating with their neighbours the probable 
country, rank, profession, aud religion of the strang:er, passed 
over to the inn to hold consultation on the same points with 
its shrewd and observant landlady. But they only found her 
as K]uch surprised and as curious as they w^ere themselves. — 
Her new guest, after seeing his little beast well disposed of, 
had gummoned his servants to unload his cart, and caused them 
to convey its trunks, boxes, and packages into a private room ; 
and then, placing a purse in lier hands, retired after his pro- 
perty, ordering a frugal dinner. . Since that moment neitlier 
bhe nor any one in her house had seen him. He kept his door 
locked, and objected to open it till the hour of dinner. His 
language was English, broadly marked with a foreign accent 
and idiom ; yet he made himself sufficiently inteJiigiblo. 

Conjecture continued at a stand for many hours. At last, 
in the cool of the evening-, the ^i^ood folk of Irish- tow^i saw the 
same man issue from the inn, dressed like one of themselves, 
his beard gone, and a decent throe-cocked hat on his head, in- 
stead of the unchristian-looldng pile of red linen. He crossed 
the little bridge, and passed "into town." Again his landlady 
was consulted, and her answers, while they gave more infor- 
mation than before,, caused more surprise. At dinner ho had 
asked of her the name and residence of the proprietor of the 
house v/hich was tohe let in the street, and noted down both 
in his tablets^ and after his meal, he, a second time, went 
up to his chamber; there cut and shaved off his beardi and 
changed his dress; when he had done dressing, locked his 
door on the outside ; and finally left her house, as her neigh- 
iKJurs had observed, without speaking another word. 

Different opinions were exchaugingj wlien the stranger re- 
appeared, crossing the little bridge, folIov;ed by the clerk of 
the attorney who did legal business for the gentleman whom 
he had gone to seek. Both gained the house in question, and 
tit its threshold the clerk handed a key to his companion, and 
wished him a good evening ; the new comer uulockod the door 
and entered the premises, which had now evidently become 
Ms. 

In a short time he was seen, standing at tlie door, looking 
anxiously up the street. An upholsterer and two of his ap- 
prentices came in vieiv, bearing ji few of the jnost necessary 
articles. of household furnittire- He, beckoned to them: they 
passed into his house as if to aiTange their goods. He went 
over to the inn J returned with all its spare hands carrying the 
luggage of his cart, and before nightfall he had secured his 
door, and he was alone in his house, the light of a candle 
shining through the chinks of 6ne of the windows. That was 
a memorable night in the charitable club-room of Irish- town. 

The earliest riser among his neighbours, next morning, saw 
his shop open, and an ample stdck of ^ various articles hand- 
somely , disposed in its little bow window, and hanging at its 
door. These consisted of a. strange medley :— woollen and 
linen; showy jevvellery ; tobacco and snuff; books and paniph^ 
lets; knives, scissars, needles, and such matters.; rijady-made 
shoes and boots; and flaunting coloured engravings, mostly 
of divine or sacred subjects. All Irish-town were soon up and 
stirring ; and, one by one, his competit9r3 walked observantly 
by his door,, or entered his ncvv establishment, in a more blunt 
and friendly manner, to wi$h him good morrow and a welcome. 
They found him sitting behind his counter gravely, and 
like a man of business, *' taking stock," as they believed, in a 
large book. , He received all his visi ters politely, a ni if he did 
not retui;u "their smiles or good-hiunoured sayings, he was not 
j^di-w^i^^in replying to their merely complimentary or friendly 
f^xpressipTLs^, All curious enquiries about strange articles in 
his shop he fvnsweved ofl-hand, and satisfactorily. He was 
asked it he proposed to stay some time among lus new neigh- 
bours ; andr he s^tU^*,' I hope so ; I have taken the ho use for 
s<sven years."; W^. he ^ot a foreigner ? «^ Y"es ; a native of 
Eome," And his name ? '* Bartolini.** 



In a few days Bartolini went by the name of " the Roman 
Merchant," and never afterwards was otherwise designated. 

Soon after his settlement in Irish- town he was more than 
once invited to a neighbour's house ; he declined the civiUty 
with his usual blandness, but so firmly and gravely as to put 
an end to future solicitations. He asked no one to his house; 
and, in fact, from the night it became his, until he was no 
longer master of it, it never was entered b^^any one, e^Tcept by 
the customers, or chance visiters of his shop. Proposals were 
made to hiin to become a member oF the charitable club 
of the parish. He readily consented, and sent in treble the 
amoxint of the specified subscription, but never went to the 
club-roora : and here it may be mentioned, that to the poor of 
every description, to the wandering beggar at his door, and to 
distressed objects in the suburbs, he gave Hberally and conti- 
nually. And thus passed his life, for years ; holding no coin- 
munication with his kind, beyond what a return" of mere 
passing good manners demanded of hini ; indeed, never speak- 
ing, but when spoken to; a true hermit, though not of the 
desert : a man esteemed and thought well of, though, from 
year to year, still as much unknown, and as much a mys- 
tery to his neiglibours, as he liad been the hrst day of his ap- 
pearance in the street. 

It was more than five years after his coming to Irish-town, 
that, one morning, the .Roman Merchant's shop appeared 
shut at an unusually late hour, Foople wondered, but sup- 
posed he had overslept himscHl liours wore away, and still he 
was not seen engaged, as usual, in taking down the fehuttersi 
They knocked loudly at his door-^thcy thundered at it ; im 
one stirred within. A little alarmed, they began to surmise 
that he might have gone to purchase goods before day-break j 
for it was winter time. 

To ascertain this point, some ivent to the cabin oi' an old 
woman who took care of his ass and cart* The aas and cart 
were under their shed, in her yard; of course, he had not 
left the town, as had been supposed, as he never did so with- 
out them. Consternation as to his fate took possession of tlie 
minds of his neighbours, 

Noon came ; night was drawing on ; the authorities of the 
borough caused his house to be forcibly entered; he was not 
in it ; he had not slept in his bed the previous night, for it 
was undisturbed after having been made up* In his little back 
parlour a humble supper was fo\md laid out, a bottle of %vater 
to on<i hand, his single chair .placed to the tabie^ and the ashes 
of a turfen hre on the hearth. All his property Beomefl un- 
touchod. Every thing was sealed up, the house again, secured 
and enquiries set on foot in all directions. 

At about the end of a week, spent in vain searches and con- 
jectures, some youths of the sidmrbs were amusing themselves, 
vaulting over the tomb-stones in the churchyard of the catiie- 
drah It was evening, and the winter's moon began to rise* 
shining ghastly over a light sheet of snow which for some days 
had covered the ground. They recollected what dB.^cription of 
place, they were BO merry in, and half serious, half in jest, 
began to banter each others superstitious misgivings,, One> 
stepping back in mock terror upon his companions, pointed In 
a far corner, among the stems of two rows of tretis, anil said 
that ** the sperit of the Roman Marchant was watching them P' 
All took to flight, in laughing confusion, along the narrow 
pathway, pushing and jostling each other. Two of them slipt 
on the anow, and fell to one side among the graves. Then* 
kicking and struggling displaced a loose" and carelessly heaped 
mound, and the hand and arm of a man, gloved and clothed, 
started up between them, cold and stiff, from the earth. 
They were thehand and arm of the Roman Merchant. Th<i 
fact was established when, by the light of lanterns aud torches, 
a crowd, whom their cries had summoned, disinterred the 
body. 

It was fully dressed. Even the poor man's hat was found 
in his ill-made grave. Closer investigation shewed that, 
along with the key of his shop, his purse had been left in his 
pocket, his old-fashioned but valuable watch in his fob, and a 
mourning ring, of vaJue too, upon his finger. Thoy touched 
something hard at his breast — it was the handle of a dagger, 
which they could not atlirst pull out; the blade traversed th« 
middle of his heart, and its point appeared at his back. Xluj 
death-blow had been unerring and vehement, and must have 
killed him before he could have felt it. 

The Roman Merchant's little abode was again entered by 
competent authority. A more careful and minute search took 
place in it, after any documents likely to tell who he really 
was, and who might have been his early friends and connexions 
in a distant hind, In the drawer of his desk was found a 
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isealod packet, with a Buporscription in a, foreigi^ langxmgo, ' 
wliicli none of the pDrsotis then present could traiiakte. An 
old friar, half hiding in the suburbs, from tbo ennctineuts of 
the time, was sumraonetl to their councils; he had becTi a 
Halamancu atiidont ; ho tkclaretl the Section on the hack of 
tha packet, us well as the writing in the body of it, to ho 
Spanish j aiul ho suppliod the following- translation ; first con- 
I'incing ail, that the writin*,^ was- dated only some dayB before, 
frmn the red(lt3nc««of the nnmlcrcd man. 

*' To niy ruthless and terrible cmomy : — 

" You aro upon my track a|;>'aiii ! After moro than fivo 
ytjars of qiiiot, gained hy snccovssfully eluding yon, you arc upon 
3tny track again ! After cucaping yon so von timet?, in the four 
quarters of the globe, you lUivo hiuited nio into this little 
iiootv of earth !— I know it— *I am nuro of it! Your blood- 
lumnd has crossed my path* — the aubtle devil whom you always 
twtit forth to eonrHO after me througli deserts and citioa, over 
the moat silent places, and into the tliiekeBt abodes of men, to 
mark nie, and to 11 x mo for your blow. I have once move 
feii^en him ! ThiB very day, though ho does not tliink it — ay, 
heneath all his oonHummate diBguiBCH of feature and of person, 
I knew hiH eyo !— tlua very day, annmg a crowd of humble 
peasants in my little shoj), and at the very moment he bar- 
gained with mo for one of the pultvy articles, by the sale of 
winch to them Igaurthe only bread which; you have left me — ^ 
this very day he and I Btood face to face. And now ho has 
^one to tell you lie has found mo, and you will mirely come, 
ibr tfhe hiBt time ! Yes ! ray relentless enemy !— my fate ! my 
deBtruction-cloud !.--alreudy you have cast forward jo\xt thick 
shadow upon iio'e ! 

** You will come for the last time* I say* Ay, for the last 
time ; because I will not try to bailie you now. Heretofore, I 
*ixerted the utmost akill uud energy of man to save your soul 
from future fire ^ (yeB---y(m will die without regretting it 1) 
ftnd my own life from yonr hand, becanse I had injured you^ — 
hcHuiuy(] you were /zcr ■ blood— lK?.cuuHe she prayed for you to 
her God in IJtuiven, and forgave 7ne — and becauee, |Jone* 
trated witli a Ohtistian*H sorrow tor the pa^t, it was my du- 
ty, as well at4 my heart's great yearning, to preserve my 
wretched exiutence from one Who hud well forewarned me of 
hh thivBt to end it IJut now, if after five yeara' time for 
thought, you come — ^aftei* aending me out, a Oaiu upon the 
iKU'th— .after taking from me name and rank, fortune, IxiondB, 
ii country, lumian^kind*-aftei* ming youv power and yoiir 8^vay 
to diBgratHJ and beggar inc.— after trampling me, treading mo 
with your heel, down, down into the du8t>-*if now onoe moro 
you conits, let it be for tlie Imt time ! I cannot save you — it is 
dotmicd ! Or, perhaps, notwithstanding my uncharitable fear 
of the Htoninetis of your fierce heart, perhajis my lii*e alono 
sitamis Ijetweea you and the capability of feeling forgivonopa 
mid rtnuovsLi : perlnipB, when you can see mo stretched BtiiF 
at your feci— pei'hapB tlnm, and then alone, it h decreed that 
yon may reltmt— that out r>f the lawt of my earthly punish- 
nient will grow the iirHt of your earthly repentance. Gome, 
then I 

** And yet, have I not already been puninhed enough ? Oh, 
very hard ha8 hoen my Hie since I injured you! Tbat you 
have Bent mo exit to earn my bread iu tlie ttweat of my brow — 
iiusfl nursed on tlte very knee of luxury and honour— I count 
aynothing* So much, at leant, I can thank you for, Hn- 
ttuUty, iu all thlngv!, became my quick and full mwm of my 
mi^ and it hm been my only iglacc. But romemhorl— your 
I^vnd hue, before now, Htruck uharp stetA into ray body; and 
wh(m you tliought I ildl to rise no more, whose foot spurned 
me? 

** Yet wliy remonstmte witli you on this paper?-— you can 
never rend the wordn I write, nor hear them read, till ytm have 
^ACii my blood J and X ^fo write them, only to hhit to the ChriB-^ 
tiun people who ahull fmd my HfelcBB body, Bome shadowy es^ 
l>ltmation of the Guxim of my coming death. Give me no 
yraise foi* t^uppreaying your name, and all allusions that might 
lead to a discovery of it. An angel^-.-and your child — your 
mily, only ohild (uhis ! alas !— Btrike hoxno when you ntriko 
«axt! — I merit it|)-*-she now watchee my heart and its 
wm-ldnga, and she can. feel, if you canixot, why at more than 
the liazard of a thomtmd lives, I rofmiu from bringing to din- 
gi'i*eo a name that I have already tarniBhed, tlirougii my 
tjriiiicherouB lovo of the brightest creature tluit ever bore it* 
If they who aluill find this paper ever publish it, then you 
mny further refioet that, with a good, omen, of your cotning, 
I called not on the arm of justice to shield im from yon : but 
atill thank me not, nor on this account alone indulge remorae. 
Oh, mi\y the espr^sious of sincere sorrow md mi&$ry I now 



give vent to, move you to a more lively regret ! — and that is 
a cheering hope. You have never before allowed my voice to 
reach you ; you have stopped shox^t my words with execrations 
boisteroua as the raging sea; you have interrupted them by 
outrage on my peraoii j you have sent back my letters unopen- 
ed ; you would have Btriick down any messenger from me. 
It is probable, then, that, all along, you have believed me n 
hard-minded villian, untouched by the result of my own fear- 
ful crime. If so, let tlieso, my last proteatutions, xmdeceivo 
you. lam penitent j humhly crawliugly penitent. Come ! 
— you will not lind me raise a handj un eye, against j/otr-r hand, 
7/(mr eye. 

"I t^m certain you will he minutoly informed of niy usual 
haunts abroad, in this litthj place, tliat so you may surprise 
me upon a secret spot. Knowing tluB, it is my resolve to 
tem])t you to a haimt of mine, the most favourable for your 
pupoRC. Bvery night, honeeibward, till the last— my last 
— I will loiter in a lonely corner of the burial-ground of the 
cathedral, already, or soon to he, well deacribed to you ; for 
thither, I am asBured, your Hpy must have watclied'ine repair 
during my accustomed evening walk; and there, among tho 
graves, and perhaps Btanding upon my own, there, in the 
dark, I will ex])e(,;t you. IMot a cry, not a loud word, shall 
e:Kpose yoti to detection. Gome !— could I avoid you still, I 
would do it — no matter wliat words may have here escaped 
niOjV but is there tho nlightcat hope that I can? After 
all that has passed, what corner of the wide earth is able to 
hide me from his eyo, and pour liand? And by walking but 
in tho nighta, m is my wont, and in tho places I am accubtom- 
ed to— particularly when you know not that J know^—how 
shall I be acccBsary to m^ own death? True, I might await yoUi 
trebly urmed-— but against whom? Mer father I— unuttcra* 
hie hoiTor is in the tliought. Ay, come 1 — and let the fh^st 
words I bIiuU hoar on earth be even her name ! licrs gro\yled 
forth as you will I" 

Thus ended the document Of that anticipated meeting in 
the Hileut ehurtdiyard notbing but the result ia known. The pa- 
per «?«,*? published, and that it prodnce<l some of the effects hoped 
for by tho writer is thought by the good and ChrJHtian ; for 
some six niontliH ufterwardH, a large wooden caBe eamej dii-ec- 
ted to tho mayor of tho city, from Publin, where it had heen 
imported ; and upon opening it wiis, found a nnn'bleurn, with 
a podcBtal, inscribed to *< The Eomaii Merchant,'»r^/l'//twfc^^ 

WHAT .DOBS IEi*LANB WANT? 

She wmits to «* mend her ways," Do not start, reader^ 
she wantH to ho cut up ; she wants to he bisected, and trist^ct- 
od, by u6 AB8 ; she wania to have the ineaus of intercoiu'se 
ostabliBhed J nhe wants employment for her poor, and making 
roads would give it them 5 she wants canals j_ she wants bndgc>^, 
iu eliort, she wants her resources properly developed. 

But increasing the roads and navigations in Ireland will not 
at once ensure employment and happitieas. Very true : hut to 
heal a wound, it is sometimes necoHBary to jtrohe — improve* 
ment Iuih ahginninfft as well as a middle and. — ^we were going 
to my <m (!n(;---but (tnpvovemont, cither phybically or moraUy, 
has m> end -—and without roads, bridges, and canula, or, if you 
j)loa8e, rail-roada, Ireland 7ievcr cim'lmve her reaoura^a deve- 
loped. 

What does Ireland want ? 

She wants the proper invcBtment of Capital. Mind reader, 
she does not want mami/ ; no— l)ut she wants her money pro- 
perly employed. Whore are tlie numerous little village^, witli 
their milb und their munufuctoriea, employing the population 
all round about, and sending, by means of the opened npyoada 
and facilities of intereourBe, their workmanship down , to the 
sftaportB, imd lilling and Bonding olF tl^o ehips in'the harbours? 
What makcB Liverpool a great Ben-port ? J3ecause Manches- 
ter, and Bolton, and Wigan, and Ormsldrk, Bfc. &cv ai-e «t 
her back, and pour down upon her their goods to he shipped 
olf, and keep her in an overlaeting hustle* And why should 
the <iuayB of Dublin, and Cork, and Waterford, ay% and 
BelfuHt, proud as it in, oichibit little else hut live cattle and 
coak, butter and pork? Why may not Ireland lend off imn 
fine spun ?md woven manufactureB, (the Bitiflfsh teader i^eed 
not sneer,) her linen and her woollen, as m-the day?j of old, 
and her harbours be filled with 6fi!|>s from all climes, carrying 
ofy her produce to all parts, hes^ miling vessels skipping I'cftJte 
the wind, when the wind pMi^iafes, and her steam-boats flying' 
Q% fair weather or fon Iv and p'eace and plenty, in the room 
of poverty and distur^baia) walking over the land! 

Such aro two o^f the wants of Ireland, which we trust will 
soon he ttippUfd^ 



